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A Note on the Article in Khasi 
Satyendra Narayan Goswaml. 


1. The article in Khasi has essentially the most prominent 
place in the structure of the language as they play primarily 
a double role as number-affix and gender-affix along with 
their usual role of article proper—definite-and indefinite. Such 
articles are /ü/ /ka/ /i/ /ki/: the first three are singular while 
the fourth is plural. According to their different roles they 
may be grouped as below ; 

/a/ Sg.: Def./Indf.: masc.: 3rd Personal Pronoun, 

/ka/ Sg.: Def./Indf.: fem. : 3rd Personal Pronoun. 

hl Sg.: Def/Indf.: masc./fem. 

/ki/ Pl: Def/Indf.: masc./fem. 

Note: (a) /n/ and /ka/ show all the four different treatments. 
(b) Excepting /ki/ others- stand-fer definite[indefinite 


article. 


The Use of the Article as Article proper : 
2. Actually there is no such specific articles for definite 
and indefinite as observed in English, Assamese, Bengali, etc. 
The same article stands for either definitive or indefinitive ; 
thus, it is observed that the context is the only criterion of 
determining the definitive or indefinitive sense of the article 
in Khasi. e.g., 
ha! don? kà* kot/kit&b*—I have a book. 
I! have? a? book* 
une'd dei?ü? simbai* a ird ME is the seed of a rose, 
this! is? the? seed* a (of) rose.’ 
Note: Here the genitive suffix ‘joh’ is omitted from 'tieukulüb' 
ka! tupi&? ka don* halor* ka jithiah®—The cap is on the bed 
the? cap? is* on/at* the bed® 
ki! khinnah® ki don? ha* skul® — The bosais are in the 
school, 
the? boys/girls* are? in* school.5 MO 
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3, The third article /i/ is always diminutive and is always 
used with either gender or names of contemptible objects, or 
human-beings to show extreme love, high respect etc. 

1 koh/kinsi ‘my elder sister-in-law’ ; i khunluh 'a/the baby’ ; 

1 nonshukor 'a/the liar’; 1 babu 'a/the school-teacher’ 

| « Bg, babu. 


4. An article in Khasi generally takes place before a noun 
in both the nominative and objective case, and at the same time 
excepting /i/it, also occupies the place before a verb of the 
3rd person other than Imperative and Infinitive mood. In the 
above examples, we observe such uses of the article in case of 
‘a dei’, 'k& don’, ‘ki don’. 

Note: The repetition of the article before the verb indicates 
the demonstrative force of a personal pronoun. eg. kā! miüw? 
ki pah® ‘the! cat? (it) mewls.? 

5. The repetition of the article before verb indicates the 
definitive sense of the noun, otherwise it is indefinite. e.g, 


HE la? iap*. ka* müsi*—The cow is dead. 
the: ist dead? the* cow’. 
là tr! a2 brieu* — A man is dead. 
is dead! a° man?. i 
6. When an adjective with article precedes its noun, the 
article is definite and when the adjective follows its noun the 
article is indefinite if it is not omitted. e.g., 
a badait! a? ksew*—The dog is snappish. 
 snappish! the? dog? 
à! mrád* b&rünar* = A cruel animal. 
a! animal? cruel’. 
7. The article is always definite with the names of promi- 
nent objects. e.g., 1 Syiem ‘the king’, ka Baibl ‘the Bible’, kā shi 
‘the sun/day’, ka skul ‘the school’, k& ptrthei ‘the earth’, etc. 
The article is definite if the nominative is identified by the 
predicate. e.g. 
hat lon? a8 shiem* = Iam the king. 
.. [D am’ the? king* 
8. When the nominals do not refer to their attributes but 
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——wr 


simply refer to the object then the article is generally omitted 
from the complement of subject. e.g., 

1 lon ükp& — He is a father. 

üloh kp& = He is father 

tt loh khristin = He is Christian. 


9. The article is definite if the objective case is govern 
ice versa. e.g., 


$45 
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13. Some nouns show the plural forms, but after taking 
plural prefix they modify the meaning. e. g., 


ka ksiar ‘gold’ kI ksiar ‘golden ornaments’, 
ka kim < As. kim ‘work’ ki kim ‘actions’ 
ka shi ‘the sun’ kt shi ‘days’ 


ka jiikbai ‘trade’ ki jihkhai ‘goods’ 
Basin" ki sl@p ‘the rainy seasons’ 
i jimthaw ‘ornaments’. 
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Robinson, Rev. H. -Robefts; U Mondon Bareh, U Nissor Sing 
and Dr. H. Bareh etc. -~ i, 


16. Names of big, ugly. and sedet obiecit Or rentit, 
mountains, trees with rough fibre, fruits, stones, grass, plants, 
flowers creepers, vegetables, hard minerals, heavenly bodies, 
rare birds, general ‘i. e, unprepared food, tools for carpentry 
etc., main utensils used for cooking i.e. pots etc.. are grouped 
in the category of masculine while the names of beautiful or 
tiny and lovely objects or creatures with serviceable and 
desirable good qualities, rivers, lakes, liquids, books, leaves, 
times, seasons, dresses, places, ordinary birds, trees with soft 
fibres, soft and valuable minerals, most important furniture 
and other utensils used in day-to-day life, bodily organs, 
abstract ideas, prepared foods, physical features (i.e. names 
and sceneries), buildings and houses, small cooking utensils, 
diseases (excepting eruptive disease), few heavenly bodies, etc. 
are grouped in the category of feminine. These are illustrated 
below : 


Masculine Gender : 


17. (i) With persons: ū brieu ‘a man’, 0 syiem ‘a king’, 
ü Blei ‘a god’, à shinrat ‘a male’, a pukir<Faqir ‘a monk’ etc. 

(ii) With animals having the qualities of strength, 
violence, cunning etc.: @ hati<As. hati ‘an elephant’, i sin 
< As. singha ‘a lion’, ü snian ‘a boar’, U ksew ‘a dog’ etc. 

Note: With an animal /ū/ is more significant to its species 
than gender. 

Gii) With rare birds: a klew ‘a pea-cock, ® pukni ‘a 
vulture’ etc, 

(iv) With small and poisonous creatures:  u bsei ‘a 
snake’, U khakoi ‘a crab’, u skaT ‘a fly’, etc. 

(v) With hard and rough objects: 9 maw ‘a stone’, 
āū laom ‘a hill/mountain, WU it< As. ita ‘a brick, ü mawria 
‘pebbles’ ü nar ‘iron’, ü isbad « Bg. ispat ‘steel’, etc. 

(vi) With plants, .flowers, fruits, polished fools etc. : 
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jus 
ü kba ‘paddy’, ū thri ‘cane’, & phlan ‘grass’, U pai ‘sugarcane’, 
ü pathaw ‘pumpkin’, i kawi ‘betel-nut’, i timpen ‘pan leaf’, 
ü phan ‘potato’, i kubi« As. kabi ‘cabbage, ü siej ‘bamboo’, 
ü soh ‘fruit’, i sohiamtra ‘an orange’, ü snep-kor ‘a cocoanut’, 
u tirnem ‘hammer’, u khiu ja ‘a hook’, etc. 

(vi) With unprepared foods, heavenly bodies, etc.: à 
kb&w ‘rice’, i piat< As. pi&z ‘onion’, i buidm<As. bayim jar, 
ti jok<Eng. jug, i ketli<Eng. kettle, t khiusha ‘tea-por’, 
ü bnei ‘the moon’, i khlur ‘the star’, etc. 

Exceptions: ka shi ‘the sun’, k8 pirthei ‘the world’, ka 
khindew ‘the earth’, etc. 


Feminine Gender : 

18. (i) With persons and animals: kā brieu‘woman’, ka 
syiem ‘queen’, ka sar ‘hen’, etc. 

(ii) With common birds and small creatures etc.: ka 
han ‘duck’, ka tuta ‘a parrot, ka tidpu ‘the cuckoo’, ka 
sarew ‘a crane’, ka dkar ‘a tortoise, ka jakoid ‘a frog’, etc. 

Exception: w tihab ‘a raven’. f 

Note: /ka/ has also referred to the species of the animals 
and birds. e.g. ka doh kha ‘the fish like’. 


(iii) With trees of soft fibre, soft and valuable minerals 
etc.: kä kseh ‘a pine tree’, ka lakait ‘a plantain tree’, k& ksiar 
‘gold’, kd rupa< As. rupa, ‘silver’, ka shun<As. cüp ‘lime’, ka 
ranab ‘slope’, ka them ‘valley’ etc. 

(iv) With rivers, lakes, place-names, seasons etc.: ka wah 
‘river’, ka um saw ‘a red river’, ka pun ‘lake’, ka din ‘fire’, ka 
kiad ‘liquor/wine’, ka ior ‘snow,’ kā pukri< As. pukhuri Kam. 
pokhri ‘tank’, ka shi ‘the day, ka taiu ‘week’, kA snem ‘year’, 
ka liur ‘summer’, ka tlàà ‘the winter. ka korkata «Bg. kolkata | 
‘Calcutta’, ka guati ‘Gauhatr’ < As, Guwahati. 


Exception: 4 bnei ‘a month’. 


(v) With the parts of buildings and various furniture etc. : 
kā kámr& ‘room’ «Bg. kamra, ka tbián ‘floor’, ka jinkhon ‘door’, 
kā kinroh ‘wall’, kā barand& ‘varandah’, ka khirdop ‘gate’, ka 
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phillaw ‘compound’, ka sad ‘ceiling’ «Bg. cád, ka jihkhah (it) 
‘window’, ka kper ‘garden’, kā miej ‘table’ <As. mez, ka khuri 
‘cup’, ka plidn, ‘plate’, kā sian ‘spoon’, kā tala ‘lock’ <Kam. 
tālā, ka it khmi ‘looking glass’, etc. 

Exceptions: t kàih ‘a house’, à 1ijied ‘post’, 1 khnoh ‘beam 
supporting the planks of the floor’, ü sins&r 'broom-stick', ü 
tillái ‘rope’, a sabi ‘key’, etc. 

(vi) With the bodily organs, dresses and abstract ideas etc. : 
ka khlteh ‘head’, ka khma&t'eye', kā sintur ‘mouth’, kä khmut 
‘nose’, kā skor ‘ear’, ka bniat ‘tooth’, kā rindanh ‘neck’, ka kti 
‘hand’, kā sinriahte/i ‘finger’, ki shaiden ‘chest/breast’, kā kpoh 
‘belley’, ka khohsiew ‘knee’, kā kj&t ‘foot’, kā tdoh ‘tail’, ka jain- 
spon ‘turban’, ka sop’tilor ‘coat’, ka sop’ti poh ‘shirt’, ka patlun 
‘trouser, ka bohkhoila ‘dhoti’, ka dihauh ‘a stick’, ka tapmoh- 
khlteh 'head-dress (for female)’, k& sopti kti ‘blouse’, ka simi 
‘under coat’, kā juti ‘shoe’, ka jainktip ‘wrapper’, ka jàin sem 
‘outer garment’, ka jain kirshah ‘apron’, ka bor ‘strength’, ka nam 
‘fame’ «As. nim, k& ain ‘law’ <As. ain, ka jihmut ‘mind’, kā 
jinieit ‘love/affection’, kā jian neit ‘faith’, ka jitstad ‘wisdom’, 
ka buron ‘honour’, etc. 

Exception: uthillied ‘tongue’, ü tor ‘lungs’, ū shinniuh ‘hair’, 
ü kloh-snam ‘heart’, à pdot ‘throat’, ü pin ‘a pin’, etc. 

(vii) With prepared foods and soft utensils etc.: ka ja 
‘boiled rice’, ka mluh ‘salt’, kā shini ‘sugar or sugar refined’ < As. 
cheni/Bg. chini, k& mithai ‘molasses or sugar unrefined’ < As. 
mithai, ka jint&h ‘curry’, ki umshit ‘curry or rice water’, ka sha 
‘prepared tea’, ka kurat ‘saw’ « As. kárát, ka strti ‘razor’, kā ruh 
‘cage’, ka lieh ‘boat’, ka wait ‘dao’, ki rindā ‘plane’ <As. renda, 
kä khanshi ‘scissor’ < As. kéci/Kàm. kessi/Bg. kaci, ka tari ‘knife’ 
< As. kÁtar, Kam. katari, kXtri etc. 

Exceptions: ü kpu ‘bread’, ü ruti ‘loaf’, etc. 

19. The kinship terms generally take the masculine or 
feminine article according to the natural gender. That is 
common in Khasi as in other neighbouring languages. e. g., 

ü kpà ‘father’ ka kmie ‘mother’ 

ü k&i/pan&h ‘uncle’ ka kmienah/fia-kha ‘aunt’ 
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ü kparad ‘grand father’ ka kmierad ‘grand mother’ 


ü kinum ‘brother-in-law kā minkew ‘sister-in-law’ 
ü saheb/babu ‘gentleman’ ka mem/nomhikai ‘lady’ 
ü rahsotti ‘bachelor’ ka theisotti 'maid' i 


20. Another interesting function of these Khasi articles is 
that /ü/ or /kā/ will get place before a Khasi proper name to 
mean Mr. or Mrs./Miss. e. g, ū Mondon Bareh ‘Mr. Mondon 
Bareh’, Ka Thensi Rinjāh 'Miss/Mrs. Tngensi Rynjah’, etc. 


21. At thelast but notthe least we must not neglect the 
use of /ü/ and /ka/ as third personal pronominal base for masc. 
sg. and fem. sg. respectively : /ü/ for ‘he’ and /ka/ for ‘she’. 


[Abbreviations : ^ As.— Assamese. Bg. = Bengali, kām =` 
Assamese Kamrupi Dialect, Read ‘i’ as 'ng'] 


Lise qois. r goo ct s 


SEES rad 


The Semantic aspect of the Undenwarid 
language N 
` Bhakti Prasad Mallik 


As in any —— semantics € an important study in 
the language of the underworld. John B. Carroll explains the 
phenomena of meanings by saying that "the- meaning of a 
linguistic form is often treated under two headings: its denota- 
tive meaning and its connotative .meaning.” The denotative 
meaning is described as the "actual meaning of the form, 
while the connotative meaning refers to other meanings which 
the form may suggest” (Carroll p. 95). l 
Examples : , 
kathà ; kalst ; katà ; kati "T chaktta—denote speech ; jar ; : 
to cut ; stick ahd six respectively, but when they are passed 
to the underworld, .their connotative meanings will be às 


follows :— 


Examples : ! 
katha; telephone. kalsi: (1) buttock of a woman; (2) 
wine-container. kata ; (1) one-side edged knife ; (2) safety 
(safe for carrying knife). kafae th&kài: to be in safe, 3. 
handkerchief ; it may be from the sense of cut-piece of sar 
k8iti : fountain-pen. chakkā: a kiss (cumà : a kiss). ‘c’ of 
cuma is the sixth consonant letter of the Bengali ds 
From the scattered meanings. it may be easily formulated 

that “the study of linguistic meaning should be regarded as 

study of the speakers’ adjustments to the situations” as Carroll 
says, In this case, of course the underworld meanings convey 
similar idea. 

In the underworld of West: "Bengal, it is observed that some 
of the common terms with the same meanings are still current 
among the criminals of Bengal, which, were in use in the past 
by the different criminal tribes of India, ` 
e 
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Change of meaning “of a given linguistic form are essentially 
properties of a given individual's behavior ata given point 
oftime and that they are subject to change depending up ón 
new reinforcing conditions which may appear in that individual's 
environment" (Carroll, p. 96). - This observation of Carroll is 
correct not only in case of normal language, but it is also a 
fact for the change of meaning in the underworld languages ; 
as the process of change is mainly linguistic. In the under- 
world the word is mutilated or its meaning altered under certain 
conditions. : 

: .The different types of change "S meaning or hoy di 
developments of meaning have taken place have been ducuied 
in'the following eM 


Change of meaning : 
A. Comparison : 


papri i lips petals. 
pali Govt. Currency notes. <rows 
basi. (1) human voice (2) flute (3) cigarette 
(4) fountain-pen<bamboo-flute. 
bidhoba (1) a boy without a girl friend <a widow. 
biri .  8fountain-pen. 
suto f neck-chain, thread. 
surua blood, a soup. 
surma  — ink used as collyrium. : 
sardi-khasi currency notes, while khasi (= kasi: 
j cough) compares to the sounds of a coin. 
haringhata a young girl<State Govt. dairy 
situated at this place. 
B. Association 
- khoka vinee child. A child is. loved by- every: 
l one, so is wine. 
z náphi - side-pocket <muna@phé : profit: , . 
e purc currency notes <a fold, bundle. f 
;, beepari : 1) a police-man who um bribe 


«a trader, . 
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bXeka 
sotla 


- an unbrella. cf. B. bent. 


a large amount of money<potla. 


C. Opposite Expression : 


sujja dry breast. cf. H. sūjā : swollen. 
uthào in "nausera" trick one who throws false 
gold on the way to induce a prospective 
; victim<to pick up. : 
Aoaj ,& knife. It functions without making any 


sound. 


Here, old words are used with new -meanings or shades of 
meaning. This type of. change is slow and is always backed by 
thought. : 


." Euphemistic change is a feature of their speeches and 
through it the cultural background of this sub-cultured 
class is indicated. It indicates “decency and propriety" 
(Words and Their Ways in English Speech, Greenough and 
Kittredge, 1961, p. 300). 


Examples : 
bádh&-para menstrual period. Used by the Bengali 
prostitutes. 
satak-soari a beggar (<a street passenger) used by 
the Hindi speakers. 
sorir-kharáp menstrual period ; B. S. : prostitutes’, 


E. A thing or a person is designated by a name that which is- 
connected with it. 


Examples : : : 
kiici . 1) a gardener ; 2) a pick-pocket, 
pagri a gate— — keeper <head-dress. ! 
lathi a police. i 
hüri a latrine cleaner. 
ktc diamond. 


F. From a weaker to a stronger meaning : 


as&mi > 


a murderer. cf. an accused. 
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phandakar gallows. cf. H. phand& ; noose. 

zalfm ' a paid killer < Ar. zalim : cruel. 

G. A Part for the whole : 

palita flame to keep cangu hot (an opium 
preparation) < wick. 

peto a bomb. 

beni a woman. cf. beni; braided hair dressed 


by a woman looking like a tail. 


A whole for a part : 
bitni a female nipple. cf. H. bitiya : a daughter. 
H. Metaphor: In the field of semantics, it is the most 

striking feature of this language. Meta- 
phoric changes are numerous. 


Examples : 
angi waist of a girl. cf. ring. 
nagin . @ passive agent for sodomy. cf. H. a female 
serpent. ` 
bagbajar zero. 
billi a prostitute, cf. H. a cat. 
borphi four. cf borphi; a kind of sweet-meat 


with four equal sides. 
bofa-kata bel-phul female nipple, compared with 
a jesmine flower without its stalk. 
mons& a vixen woman. cf, snake-goddess. ; 
Metaphoric changes follow a definite principle, as different 
animate and inanimate objects are indicated by the use ofa 
particular class of species etc. The following types of examples 
will explain the psychology of the underworld people. 
(a) To denotea person (especially a young woman) and body 
parts by the names of fruits, vegetables and different 
sorts of food. i 
Examples : 
asok-phul a thenstruating girl. cf. a$ok-phul: red 
coloured flower of Saraca Indica. J 
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Amsi 
kandai 


käcā-kalā 

jai 

teepari 

cakle (chocolate) 
lal-gaja 


a rickety girl «am6i : dried mango dust. 
famale breasts <kadi; kandi: bunch (of. 
fruits etc.). vt ae 
a minor girl. 

a girl-friend. 

a girl <goose-berry. - 

a thigh of a girl. 

tongue <gaja, a tongue-shaped sweet 
prepared from flour. 


(b) Names of different objects for agent nouns : 


Atap 

jbdga kati 
hainda pani 
basta 

basi 
bidhakopi 
parker-51 


Examples : 
a widow. The widows take supned rice. 

a tall and thin girl. 

unresponsive wife or cold woman. 

a person promised an employment but 
cheated. f l 

a passive agent for sodomy. 

& Punjabi Sikh «cabbage. 

a cashier of a gang. 


(c) Names of different species like animals, birds, fish etc. for 


agent nouns : 


kuttá 
kh&ek seal 
hanumanji 
hüena 
bulldog 


cham 


Examples : 

a contemptible person ; a police man. 
a police. 

a male pervert. 

a selfish person. 

a reckless man. 


.a girl <miach : fish. 


(d) Human qualities for persons : 


adat 
unda 


Examples : 

an assumed eunuch <Ar. 'adat : habit. 

an attractive young woman < Ar. 'unda(h) : 
good; noble. 


(e) Names of diseases for persons/objects : 
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an, ' > Examples: . 

meleria . :. .- a'police man. 

pili - gold. 

(D Different physical features used to-indicate young woman $c 
Examples: ` ° l 

napi ; a short gitl short and stout. 

Bub c a girl short. it is opposite to tall: 
The women are generally shorter than the 
men. . . 


2 


(0D A body-art for agency: . 
Examples : 


ahli a pick-pocket <finger. i 
cok a police: 


(h) Time stands foi a person : 


Examples , 

paune-Atta a passive agent dos sodomy. 
This term is used in' the Calcutta- Maidan 
area where boys are recruited for immoral 
activities. ped 


(i) Numeral for persons and different objects : 


m : Examples : E 
dahala-nahala movements of female buttock during a walk.- 
chakka-panja 5 4 do.: > + : 
pancabaj one who leaves a victim at Sredi , 

crossing of a -thorough-farecafter a snatch, l 
sáttà a lame man «slit: seven. -v 
salta a revolver <sat. 


(j) Deeds or objects connected with the dius: 


e " _ Examples:' ' : e 
malabi ^^ ^^ a thief cf, bamal : booty>bemal> malBe<’ , 
i malabi, i? 


santa a tram of, bus conductor. cf. ghantà ;:a bell; .. 


ad 
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(k) - Onomatopoeia : 
l, for agency : 


- Examples: . NOME 


buski - a pick-pocket. 
hushus a police. | ». d 
2. For commodity: | T. ut 
M. 
nágdumaqum a male upper sddepcaarmane: 
qhalghal , a female under-garment. 


3. One element of a compound as.onomatopoetic : 
phucu-mal,—kal acigarette-lighter. — 
(1) One part of the body for another one : 


Examples : 
kh . female breasts. cf. E. S. big kl eyes. — 
(m) Body-part for an object : 
Examples : 
ahul 1. a gold ring ; 2. oed 
ükh spectacles. . 
kobji wrist-watch. 
(n) Agent noun for commodities : 
: ` * Examples: 
phagli S wink« pàgli : a mad woman. 
khoka wine<a child. 


. In the above exmples different psychological aspects are 
indicated yiz. after a drink one behaves like a mad person and 
again, wine is as dear as one's child. = 


(o Food words for different objects : 


Examples : 
aim a bomb, : 
renga an electric bulb. 


- 


.But maximum food words are used to denote a hand-bomb, 


(p) Colour for a commodity, . bert various physical M 
establishments etc.,-etc. : ea 
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Examples : jus UE 
alta blood cf. lac-dye. : 
kalo 1. opium. 2. cocaine: by extension of 

meaning. 
nal a prison « lal. 
pila gold yellow disease. — - 
pulis haoa menstrual period, cf. red turban of a police. 
sada ` * (1) a cigarette (2) potassium (3) moon-lit 


night (4 silver (5) àn a'empty purses *it i8 
. : an extension of No 4. . 
sontili gold. . f SN, 
holdi, holde gold. , 
holdi-bhat, pila- rich curry; served to ‘a prostitute's pet 
bhat man. TRE 
holud-àddà a jeweller's shop. 


q. Cause for an effect : 


Examples ; 
palok titillation «feather, - 


r. Effect for a cause: 


baja (1) gramophone (2) radio (3) revolver. 

katos scissors : especially one tagged with a spring 
to cut necklace. , 

kāpā .  . afever. —— : DOOR . 


& Different concepts are indicated by different words without 
any rhyme and reason, especially monetary amount is indi- 
cated often by —saryi/-ser . - - 


Examples : . 
saoa-stri rupees five. 
safe baro ser rupees fifty." 
süpé-satero ser - rupees seventy. 
safe baisser.: `. rupees ninety. ' 


pio sari rupees ten, 
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All the above discussed categories like an ordinary language 
may be classified under three heads as, Contraction, Expansion 
and Transference of meanings. 


I. BY CONTRACTION : 


anti l. waist. 2. by further contraction, it is 
waist of a girl. 

airanch steel almirah<iron. 

patili a plate<H. patil! : utensil. 

popri an old and ugly prostitute 


<H. popli : teethless old woman; a class 
by contraction. a 


besati prostitution (<marketing). 

bitul a girl, cf. a stout and short person. 

bajjha an ugly woman <B, baje: useless. 

s&thi a heavy stick <lathi. 

sarwāzā main door. cf. a door. 

sămmā headlight of a car. <H. samā : light. 

full-rah a murder. cf ran: colour.>redcolour 
(= blood.) 

IL BY GENERALISATION : 

umrü room, house cf. upar (=upper)-+kamra 
(room). 

ejid hangman cf. yazid. 

nagdi money c£ nagdi : cash. 

phuti small coins. cf. A paisa was with a hollow. 
It isa generalisation of meaning. 

behula a bride<daughter-in-law of Cid Sadagar. 

loch& an ornament cf. H. an ornament for hands 
and feet. 

IIL BY TRANSFERENCE : 

abcha-megh dark night. Transference of meaning from 
‘the shades of clouds’. 

porca . pornograph<H. purja : bill, draft. 

bala hand-cuffs X bangles. 
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bhaj. ^ . liquor « bhaji : fried and backed food. 
Cl With liquor often fried and backed food is 
taken. : 
signboard-olà a married woman. 
Abbreviations, 


.... B. S.—Bengali Slang. 
E. S.—English Slang. 
H.—Hindi. . 


A Note on the use of Participle 
in Hindi 
Dayanand Srivastav 


The Present Participle. 


(a) The Present or Imperfect Participle in Hindi has two 
forms :-(i) in the base form, in-anta (ii) in - tā, and inflected 
-te, form. ' 

The present participle in -anta is a rare phenomenon, and 
is an archaic survival or a tatsama adoptation and is pure 
adjective, e.g. jivanta prani, living creature BYB; maranta 
yauvana—the fading youth. RC ; jayanta yodhá—the victorious 
warrior. 

(b) The imperfect participle in -¢@ represents the regular 
development of MIA -anta to ta, and isa regular feature in 
the compound and participial tenses and compound verbs. The 
inflected -te is mostly adverbial in nature, for it exhibits an 
adverbial relation to the fininte verb, and it indicates the 
condition under which the work is being performed. The 
adverbial use of the present participle with an inflected or 
oblique form is attested in other NIA languages See ODBL. 
733 1000-1001. . 

(c) Since the early stratum of the language the present 
participle had been fossilised as an adverbial participle. These 
adverbial participles qualify the grammatical subject and are 
often repeated to express the distributive idea or stress the 
continuity of the action ; e.g. aur aga bana khanda ko jalati jalati 
kabá à1—and continuously burning the forest the fire came to a 
place PS. The absolute use of the present adverbial participle 
with the enclitic -&* isa regular feature in the language. e.g. 
‘Siirya ke udaya hote bi—the sun having risen PP. 759. With the 
enclitic-À$ and matra, the present participle behaves like the 
past participle. e.g. chutate hi utha baithe PP. 610 This use of 
the participle bears a close affinity in meaning with the absolute 
use of the present participle. Similarly the present participle 
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with the enclitic -hi explains the cause that leads the final 
action, e.g. krsna ka janma sunate hl ‘kansa, darat& kápat& utha 
khad& hu&—having heard (on account of hearing) the birth of 
Krishna, Kansa fearing and: trembling stood up PS. It isto 
be noted that the participle. under discussion is passive in 
meaning. 
(d) The compound present participle with emclitic adverb 
ganta, is rare but a remarkable phenomenon to 5e mentioned. 
This feature is-partly Sanskritism and partly emphatical, e.g. 
garva ko na sahata santa sena visaya pravesa karat&, bhayü— 
not having tolerated the pride (of the enemy) (heJ entered the 
army PP. 504. - 
(d) There are some instances where the present: participle is 
indistinguishable from the infinitive or verbal noun, This 
present participle is really a periphrastic infinitive. e.g ; kucha 
dina ke-bite- par—on some days having past AP. (absolute 
locative) ; haya tuma se kaise jäte banat& hai—alas! how is 
the going possible by you. RC. This use of tke participle in ' 
Hindi bears a close similarity with the similar use of the parti- 
ciple. in Bengali. cf. 'There are some instances .where the 
participle is almost indistinguishable from infinitive ; e.g ; bulite 
tora mana başa sukha in speaking or to speak suck. words great 
delight (fills) . your heart kk. NO, vide. Syntax of , Middle 
Bengali. Mss. 
(e) The substantive use of the presenr participle is a regular 
phenomenon and is broadly classified as— 

G) The Adjectival use. 

Gi): The Nominal use. 

As an adjective the present participle is used both as the 
attributive and predicative, As an adjective the participle 
has the following functions. ' 

(i) “It defines a noun, (ii) It expresses a quality or state 
in general. è. g.° (i) hate yodhā rapa bhümi mé pade hai—the 
slain warriors are lying (dead) in the battle field PP: 795. (ii) 
The nominal use of the present parliciple is illustrated in the 
following—sote kà palaága le uthay a- paving lifted the bedstead 
of the sleeping. PS. ` : 


oot (2) 
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B 
The past prrticiple 


(a) The past participle in Hindi has the-a form, which 
is a regular development of OLA (i) ta (vide. ODBL. § 734) and 
is a regular feature in the participial and compound tenses, and 
the compound verbs. 

(b) The adverbial past participle denotes the circumstance 
or condition, and it has originated from the absolute use of 
the participle, e.g. dekhé to ek a ajagar unka pavi pakade pada 
hai—(he) saw that a python coiled in his feet is lying. PS. 

(c) The passive absolute instrumental -locative use of 
the perfect participle is an interesting feature, e.g; man diye 
bhakti mile—the heart having given, the devotion is obtained. 
BYB. 

This idiom of the passive perfect instrumental -locative 
participle can also be explained as the conjunctivc participle. 
It is a historical idiom, and it goes back to OIA and MIA 
respectively. See ODBL. 738—1006. 

(d) The past participle behaves like action nomina in 
connection with the prepositive adverb vin or ving; e. g. vin 
roye na raha; PS. tore aye vin katha na kahége—CV. Historically 
it is an instrumental idiom. cf. settumja gira sevyi vyand, without 
having worshipped the Sateumjay mountain. Tessitori—Notes 
on the Grammar of Old Western Ragasthani—128(1) 103. 
Also cf. Old Bengali. bini rati paile toka cheribe kanha— 
Krishna will not let you go without having obtained ‘rati’. 
Syntax of Early and Middle Bengali. 

The following are the idioms of the passive instrumental- 
locative of past participle--düdha pilaye visa badhe. PS ; smaray 
a kiye vighna düra hota hai PS. This use of the past participle 
isa kind of absolute construction in the instrumental-locative. 
Also c£ OWR. madya pidhai gahilài karaü—having. drunk 
wine, you behave like a mad. Tessitori. 128(2) 103. 

The substantive use of the past participle i is attested in the, 
following - 

. (a) The adjectival u use-vina | cuparti PEE ENE ET bread: 
Cv. In this idiom thé passive adjectival past participle 
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also behaves like actions nomina in connection with the proclitic 
prepositive vina. (b) The Nominal-use—meri kahi mino—you 
follow my said (words) CV, hate ko dekha, having seen the 
slain. PP. » The perfect participle as the second member ofa 
periphrastic verb is some times adverbial in nature—e. g. sita 
ke hatha gahe uthe—having the hold of Sita’s hand (Ram) 
stood. PP. 


(C) 
The Conjunctive Participle. 


The coniiuctive participle in Hindi has the following forms— 

(a) The root form. 

"^ (b) The periphrastic E with ke, kar, karke, and 
archaic kartke. 

(c) -The -i conjunctive,-as in viloki (having seen—the 
archaic form.) O 
` (d) The -@ conjunctive as i$ viloka (archaic). 

As regards the enclitic-ke, in the periphratic conjunctive, 
there is some confusion among the Hindi grammarians. They 
generally ‘believe that-ke in the conjunctive is nothing but 
an extension of the genitive-ke, which itself is nothing but 
the ` inflected plural form of the-kā genitive. No doubt, 
both the genitive-ke and the conjünctive-ke are derivative 
of / kr, but they have followed two different lines of develop- 
ment. The genitive-ke is the oblique plural form of ka, which 
is derived from krta> kaa> kā. But the conjunctive-ke is 
indeclinable and has followed the following process of develop- 
ment—kríe (locative singular of the passive participle) kai 
; >ke. The form kar follows the following line of development. 
kartta>karta>kari>kar. It is very remarkable here that 
the dative-accusative-ko is also derived from. kr as krtam> 
kaam> Ap. kati, Braj. kau, kó.. The—e of the conjunctive 
dekhi, suni, according to Pischel comes from —*ya>-ia>i 
(Gtammatik der Praknt Sprachen, $$ 504—594. and quoted by 
Dr. Chatterjee in ODBL. § 738—1009.) But ‘a better 
explanation is to take it as the originative of the passive 
participle -tig ; e.g.:* drkstta> dekkhia> dekhi> dekt> dekha: 
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Very rarely the conjunctive is used absolutely ; i. e. it has its 
subject other than the finite verbs, and thus it should be regarded 
as an alternate expression of the adverbial past participle 
denoting condition. This was a regular idiom in classical 
Sanskrit (vide UCVP. Page 7), and it clearly speaks of the 
origin of the conjunctive from the instrumental absolute, e. g. 
tumhé dekha kama vana vadhat hai, (I) having seen you, the 
arrow of the cupid smites (me). PP. 

The conjunctive intensifies the meaning of ‘is finite 
verb, i.e. it explains the reason or cause, which, mostly is ins- 
trumental, e.g. sürya ast ta hoya asta ko prapta bhaye—being 
fatigued, the sunset PP. nagara ko jalata dekha sab yaduvansi 
'bhaya khàya puk&re—having seen the city in flames, all the 
family of yadu cried out with fear. PS. It is to be mentioned 
here that the idioms illustrated are virtually passive -compound 
conjunctive-participles. 

The conjunctive, in quite a good number of cases, is attested 
as periphrastic instrumental, and the conjunctive form of the 
verb ho also appears as proclitic prepositive e.g. rama raja marga 
hoya gaye (raja margena) PP. 

The conjunctive sometimes semantically behaves as locative 
of goal e.g. kathana kaha na swe~—description.comes not (in) 
saying PP., sun na &ve—does not come (in) hearing. NT. 
The conjunctives in these idioms are really verbal nouns. 

The conjunctive regularly features as the initial member of 
the compound verbs, mostly in potentials and intensives, The 
absolute use of the past participle as the conjunctive participle 
is also attested—kucha kucha kala bite—a short time having 
elapsed PP., aneka varga gaye—many years haviug passed ; RC. 
samaya cüki puni k& pachitüne ; once the proper time is over, 
what is the use of regretting. 


Abbreviations. 
BYB=Bhasayoga Basistha. 
ODBL. Origin and Development of Bengali Longuage: 
PS, Prem Sagara. 
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PP. Padma Purüga. 
RC. Rama Carita. 
AP = Adipurana: 
NT., Nasiketo pakhyana.  . . 
UC. VC. Use of cases in Vedic Prose. 
. CV. Cauradsi Varta 
. OWR, OLd wertern Rajarthani 
N. T. Nasiketo Pakhyana 
UCVP. Use of cases in Vedic Prose, 
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A Philological Study of Vedic “Vrata” 
D. N. Basu 
: 
Methodology 


The scope of Philology is sometimes described to be different 
from that of Linguistics,7-the main point of difference being 
that it studies "the language and its literature and of all the 
civilisational phenomena of a people or of a group of peoples as 
given in the written records” (GRAY, p. 3) and in this respect 
the most important branch of Philology would bea systematic 
study of the words wherein the civilisational phenomena of 
the members of a linguistic community are mainly manifested, 
Semantics, the branch of the study of the words, of both 
synchronistic and diachronistic types, is inadequate for it. 
The words already in use in theliterary documents to express 
ideas belonging to a particular "concept sphere" ("Sinnbezirk" 
as named by Jost Trier who has introduced the Linguistic 
Field theory in Structural Semantics) are to be studied in as 
much detail as possible. A word is generally not fixed for 
conveying one and the same meaning in all the different 
contexts amongst the linguistic community of a certain area, 
throughout the history of its development. In different 
contexts, a word is often used to denote varied shades of 
meaning, viz. etymological, conventional, figurative etc. The 
synonyms of the particular word are to be carefully distinguished 
with reference to their actual occurrences in the texts, It 
is also necessary to discriminate the homonyms with special 
care. The attitude of the linguistic community with respect 
to polysemy for a certain sense-group or concept-sphere, 
the changing pattern of synonym and the neologistic spirit 
and its clash with conventionalism and some other tendencies 
like making of myths and legends etc. can also be studied 

4 
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by this sort of philological study of words which as a new 
discipline may be termed "Lexicology". 

If there was a lexicon or lexicons where different instances 
of every word: in different contexts from all the texts of 
the successive periods having different shades of meaning 
were noted, the lexicological study would be easier. Although 
there are very good lexicons in. Vedic and Classical Sanskrit: 
such as that of Roth and Bóhtlingk, Monier Williams etc. 
we find that all the different shades of meanings of the 
words in different texts are not distinguished in any of them and 
some of the meanings are controversial and not universally 
acceptable. Regarding -the meanings of words in the Vedas 
there are generally wide differences of interpretations between 
the Indian commentators and the European scholars. The 
former have predilections for teligious interpretations in 
almost all cases and for fanciful derivations, which are 
mostly rejected by European scholars on the basis of 
Comparative Philology.. But Comparative Philology is generally 
helpless to determine the meanings of the cognates in allied 
languages which are sometimes varying. The speculation of 
the European scholars, to establish an equation of the early 
Indian society with the social structures of the Ancient Greeks 
Romans and Teutons on the a priori assumption of a primitive 
society in Vedic India is not very’ satisfactory. But their 
interpretations of the social aspect in the religious concepts, 
the making of myths, etc, the hero worship leading to 
deification appear to be very sound in many places. But 
again their materialistic minds often ignore the symbolical, 
or figurative meanings of words, the subtle poetic touches 
that abound in the early Indian texts and they. often 
mistake the old Vedic words (e. g. grama translated by 
"village") by attributing the post-Vedic meaning that is current 
in Classical Sanskrit. 


; II 
"Vrata" in the Rgveda : 
In RV the use of Vrata is found in eight instances: 
vrátam vrütam twice in the older texts, in HI, 26, 6, and V, 
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53, 11, vratasahíh once, in VI, 75, 9; in Mandala IX vrftah 
(IX, 14, 2) and in I, 103, 8, vratasas; in X, 34, 8. X, 34, 
12 and X, 57, 5 vr&tah, vrftasya and vrÉtam respectively. 

vrítam-vrütam is evidently adverbial and is followed by a 
similar compound word ganfm-ganam in both the instances. 
In V, 53, 11 (1) there is besides another similar compound 
word éárdham-Sardham. In III 26, 6 (3) there is no &&rdham 
éardham but the expression vrátam-vratam — ganÁm-ganam 
suéastibhit is common. According to some European scholars 
like Grifith and Geldner, vratas and ganas in both the 
instances denote the bands of the invokers. Oldenberg again 
thinks that the vraías and gaņas are of the Maruts, as Max 
Muller also suggests in his translation of V, 53, 11. Sayamga, 
however, seems to understand that the vratas and the ganas 
in III, 26, 6 are of the su$Sastis made by the invokers and 
that Sardhas in V, 53, 11 denote the hosts of the Maruts, 
as vaegam following S&rdham Sardham is connected with it. 
In the latter instance vrata with gana and $ardha may refer 
to the hosts of the Maruts. But in the former  Marut's 
power is not the only object of prayer but also  Agni's 
lustre. In view of this difference of views it is very 
difficult to say what is actually denoted by vrata and gana, 
but it can be said that the word vrata like gana indicates 
a group of people. In V, 53,11, Sayana suggests that gana 
is the group of seven but vrata is avivaksitagaza, where 
the group is not definite. In III, 26, 6 vrátam vratam is 
pratisamUham and ganam-ganam is mahati samūhe. 

vratasahah in VI, 75,9 (*) qualifies pitarah, which Sayana 
explains as rathasya palayitarah, the verse being rathagopastuti. 
According to some European scholars pitarah denotes “the 
ul ec Ee c E Duo ceu Lm au iix ua 

(1) éSrdham-Sardham va egam  vrÉtamvrütam ganim-ganam 
subastibhih/ 

(3) wrftam-vrátam ganim-ganam subastibhir agnér bhémam 
maritam bja Unahel/ 

(3) svadusamsadah pitaro vayodh&h krcchresritah ee 
gabhirth|citrasena ituvala Smrdhrah satóvīrā urávo vratasahah| | 


e Am XA i UECA LA UVIVU a Psvevoous we Yawovay uv 


Geldner opines, or the hosts of non-martial people accompany- 
ing the bridegroom, if it is a marriage-procession, as Griffith 
suggests. Sayana’s meaning of vrat@sas as the “multitude of 
other horses" is also tenable, in which case the word denotes 
“multitude in general” without any specification of the group, 
human or divine. ( Uvata and Mahidhara’s interpretations of 
vratasas as pafusamghah and manusyasamghah respectively and 
Venkatamadhava’s a’varaksinah seems to be less suitable. ) 

In X, 57, 5 (*) vratam, qualified by jwam, seems to stand in 
verbal association with daivyah janah in the preceding line. The 
latter, meaning "the heavenly folk" stands seemingly in contrast 
with the host of living animals in the world suggested by jam 
vratam. Such a play of words is very often seen in RV. Vrata 
isthus a word of multitude like jana but it may have a wider 
significance to take all the living animals in its fold. 

In X, 34, 12 (°) and X, 34,8 (*) there are uses ofthe word 
vrata denoting the host of dice. This is thus a figurative 
application meaning the group of non-human objects like the dice. 
Vrátasya in X, 34, 12 again connected with raja as verbally 
associating with senánir mahato ganasya probably with a 
contrasting idea and we find that the leader of the gana is senanitr 
and of the vrata is raja. Vrata has thus necessarily no military 
significance as raja may be “the lord" (tvara). 


(4) nu tvà rátho ánu máryo Srvannanu gavo'nu bhagah kaninam/ 
anu vratasas iáva sakhyimtyur ánu deva mamira viryam tej 
(5) punarnah pitaro máno dadatu  dáivyo jénah/jwam vratam 
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Besides the conventional sense of "the multitude" mostly 
used in the case of the Maruts’ troops and also inthe general 
sense and the figurative employment of the word to take the 
multitude of dice, vrata appears to be once used in a derivational 
sense. Pafica vratah in X, 14, 2 (9) seems to denote pafica 
vratinah, the five priests or men avowed for a religious practice. 
(It may .be the four priests with the sacrificer. The word is 
therefore either employed by the composer in the derivational 
sense or a homonym in currency at the time. 


III 
Subsequent occurrences : 


In the Yajurveda and the later texts, the occurrence of the 
word vrata is found mostly in the RV lines repeated or quoted. 
For instance, RV X, 87, 5 is repeated in YV.—VS (Madhyandina) 
Ill, 55. TS I, 8,5,3.. MSI, 10.3. KS IX, 6. KapS VIII, 9. 
and sin AV.—fPai II, 10, 4 ;.RV I, 163; 8, repeated in VS (M) 
XXIX 19. TS IV, 6 7, 3. KS XLVI, 3.; RV VI, 75, 
9 repeated in VS (M) XXIX, 46. TS IV, 6,6, 3. MS III, 16, 
3. KS.XLVI 1: etc. In the Satarudriya hymn of the YV.— 
VS (M) XVI, 25; TS IV, 5,4,1; MS T 19, 4; KS XVII, 13 
KapS XXVII, 3: 

namo Sanebhyo ganapatibhyasca vo namo 

namo yrütebhyo vratapatibhyasca vo namo...... 
we find Bana and ganapati used parallelly with vrata and vratapati, 
and it is commented upon: vrata nanajatiyanain samghis 
tebhyo namah|vratapalak& vratapatayas tebhyo namah/The use of 
gana and vrüta here as synonymous seems to be similar to that of 
RV IIl, 26,6; V, 53, 11; X, 34, 12. 2 

In AV (Sau) II, 9, 20 — 

Égad udagad ayam jfwínüm vrítam ápyagatlábhüd u putrá- 
nam pith nrnim ca bhagavattamah// a new use of vrata is 
found. Whitney unnecessarily translates the word by “the 
troop”; Bloomfield's “the community of the living” seems 
better. The difference of this expression with jivam vratam 


(3) girá yádV sábamdhavah pámca vráta apasyávah pariskynvámti 
dhargasinll 
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in RV X, 57, 5 is noticeable. In the latter the word 
functions probably as a substantivizing collective word like 
jana (e.g. daivyo janal is "those who are divine") and the 
expression might have denoted "those who are living". But 
in the AV instance the collective or group sense only prevails. 

In SatBr. (Madh.) IL, 6, 1, 39 and (Kan) I, 6,1, 26 jwam 
vratam sacemahi (RV X, 57, 5) is quoted. In TaiBr. I, 7, 
4,3 the occurrence of vrata is significant: “rajyamevaésmin 
pratidadhati...8ucer mitrasya vratya abhtmetyahaléucim evainam 
vratyam karoti/...sarve vrata arumasyübhUvann iyaha/sarva- 
vratam evainam karoti/...” 

In TandyaBr. there are a few instances of the use of 
vrata In VI, 9, 24 "davidyutasya ruceti vrataya pratipadam 
kuryat” and vrata here is justified by S&yana thus: bahu&abdo 
yajamana-bahutvamatram apek§ate vratasabdastu — paraspara- 
sakhibhtayajamaüna-samdàyam ato na punarubtih" 

In VI, 9, 25 “chandamstva khalu vai , vratopadeéapratipad 
bhavati? vrata is used to. signify the entire metres. In VI, 
9,26 vrddhà va eta indriyena veiryena yadvrata indriyam 
vviryam chandamsindriyenaivainaviryena samardhayati,” vrata 
seems to have been used in the sense of the company of 
sacrificers. ; i 

In XVII, 1, 5  '"adhahWndragirvama" iti visamam chando 
vigama iva vai vratah sarvin evailàn saman karoti, vrata is 
explained by the commentator as vratyasamudayah and 
vratya as vividhanacarayukia. In XVII,1, 11 ...atho Rhalvahuh 
"adarsi gatuvittama" ityeva satobyhatigu karyam vilama iva vai 
vratah sarvanevainan satobrhatah karoti” also vrata is explained 
as vratyasamudaya. The connection of the word with vratya 
seems to be forced and fanciful. But its meaning of “the 
group” is clear. ES 


IV 


Conclusion : 

The nueclear meaning of vrata in RV appears to be “the 
multitude" or *'the band". In,different contexts the band is of 
men, of gods, of horses (?) and of dice (in figurative application). 
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It is used asasynonym of gana in RV and in the Satarudriya 
litany of YV. The essential meaning of gama in RV appears to 
be "the retinue” or "the band of followers". Gama refers to the 
Maruts, the band of followers of Indra, it also refers to the 
Angirases, who are the followers of Brhaspati, it also refers to the 
band of worshippers, ie. the followers of Agni etc. Gama 
gradually casts off the sense-element of “followers” and becomes 
restricted in use to refer to the gods who are known in bands 
Such as the Maruts who are in seven groups of seven, the 
Rudras who are thirty three, the Adityas, the Vasus. Besides 
referring to the banded gods, gana is also used-to denote the set 
collection of mantras, the semantic change being from "the band 
of followers" to "the band" "the banded ones" Gana and vrata 
occuring together in RV., the former may refer to “the followers" 
and vrata may be the group of people collected all around fora 
common purpose, There is another word, grama, in RV, which 
in a few instances appear to be synonymous with vrata, denoting 
“the group of men united by settling together in a place". The 
word is probably derived from I. A. gr« IE. ger (to assemble) (cf. 
Gk. agora, L. £rix, gregis.) The semantic change of grama 
however to "the settlement" occurs even in the other instances of 
RV. The word vrata on the other hand might have been derived 
from IA vr« IE uer (to enfold). Roth gives a similar derivation 
of vra, which occurs six times in RV, from var (ie. vr) having 
the sense of "the accompanying ones", "the united ones". This 
word vré is considered by Sayana and Grassmann to be 
attenuated from vrata. But according to Bergaigne (in Qarante 
Hymnes du RV) the word denotes "females as lure". Pischel in 
Vedische Studien II and Geldner in his translations have also 
suggested similar meanings. In view of these views, which cannot 
be ignored, we cannot consider era to be the attenuated form of 
and having the same meaning of vrata. Vratya does not seem 
to be connected with vrata. (It may however be connected with 
vrata). Vrata at the period of RV. seems to have generally the 
sense of "a body of men joining together for a certain common 
purpose". But as pafica vrata in RV. might have been used 
in confusion with pacüa vratinah, later, when the word was 
obsolete it was confused with vratya, as we. find Patàüfijali 
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cofiinenting’ on Pan. V, 2, 21 "nanajáriyà aniyata-vtttyaya 
ulsedhajwinah vrütah". Vrata appears to be obsolescent beyond! 
the/RV period. Whenever there is any new use of thé word in 
the later texts, generally the sense of "a collection” or "a band” 
is attributed. Of the words belonging to the sense group of the 
social group, vrata is lost in oblivion and in place of this 
word meaning "company" or "band", gama, samūha etc. have 
gradually come into use. 


Candideva's Prakrta-dipika a commen- 
tary on Kramadisvara's Prakrit 
Grammar—identical. with the 
Vrtti of Jumaranandi* 


Satya Ranjan Banerjee. 


In editing Kramadiávara's Prakrit Grammar appended to his 
Samksiptasara, I have consulted five manuscripts designated 
by me as A, B, C, Cı and V. The manuscripts A & B are found 
in the Asiatic Society and in the Vangiya Sahitya Parigat, 
Calcutta. C & C, stand for the MSS deposited in the University 
of Calcutta, and the manuscript V, found in the ViSva-Bharati 
of Santiniketana, is only fragmentary. Besides these, there is 
one printed edition in Nagrt Script designated by me as P, 
which was badly and uncritically edited in the year 1886, and 
this very printed edition had been utilised by Pischel for his 
Prakrit Grammar. There are other three printed editions in 
Bengali character (known as P,,P4, & Pa ) which have been 
copied ad verbatim from the P. All these P,, Ps & P, are 
complete (i. e., including Sanskrit portion) and full of mistakes. 

It is to be noted here that all the sütras and the Vrttis of 
these five manuscripts and the printed editions are identical 
It is generally known from the colophon and from the 
commentary of Goyicandra belonging approximately to the 
12th to 13th centuries A. D. that the sütras have been composed 
by Kramadisvara and the Vrttis by Jumaranandi. 

It is to be pointed out here that there is another commentary, 
called Prakrta-dipika written by Candidevafarma, on the Prakrit 
portion of Kramadifvara's Samksiptasüra. This very manuscript 
of Candidevafarm& was first utilised by Christian Lassen in 


* Paper read at the 26th International Congress of Orientalists 
held at New Delhi from the 4th to 10th January, 1964, 
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his Institutiones Linguae Pracriticae published in the year 1837 
from Bonnae ad Rhenum. He has not given a complete text 
of his Prakrit grammar, but some important portions of the 
text (with the exclusion of Maharastri dialect) have been dealt 
with, The text as given by Lassen is as follows : 


A. Text of Magadht — p. 393. 

B. ,  , Paifaci- — pp. 440-41. 

Cc. , ,, Apabhraméa —- pp. 449-53. 

D. , , Sauraseni — pp. 50-51 CAppendix). 


Lassen's stress was mainly on the fifth chapter of his Prakrit 
grammar,i e. the. chapter which deals with the Apabhraméa, 
aurasent, Magadbt, Paisaci and other sub-dialects. Lassen 
has also discussed analytically the main peculiarities of these 
dialects which are based on Vararuci and Kramadigvera. In 
Dp. 39-49 of the Appendix (Excursus V Ad Librum II) he has 
given in a nutshell some abstracts of the first and second 
chapters (i.e. vowels and consonants) ofthe text of Krama- 
diévara’s Prakrit grammar with a constant reference to the 
siitras.of Vararuci. In instituting this comparison Lassen has 
quoted only a few important extracts (sometimes only one or 
two words) from the manuscript consulted and collated by 
him, in order to show the variations from Vararuci. In several 
other places, a few sütras or lines from the manuscript have 
also been quoted, and I have consulted them in their respective. 
places. - 

Lassen himself notes iss the Prakrit portion of Kramadi- 
Évara's grammar has been taken from a manuscript found in 
Paris. He also informs us that the name of the commentary, 
Cvrtti) of this manuscript is Prakrta-dipika by CandidevaSarma. 
The beginning of the manuscript of Prakrta-dipika by Candt-. 
devafarmi, as quoted by Lassen, is as follows :— 

i Om namah Sivaya/ 
pranamya gurum. "&nandam sndra-karunya-varidhim/ | 
Srikrgnakhyam paramütimánam' tadTyapriti-hetave// ` 
Sobhakara- kulodbhata-Sricanjtdeva-Sarmana/ 
kriyate' sjamapádasya tika Prakpta-dipika//: 
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It is important to note here that just after a century, Luigia 
Nitti-Dolci has also consulted the same manuscript preserved 
in the.Biblitheque Nationale, Paris, (Skt. Coll. No. 578), thé 
beginning of which is also the same, as given by Lassen, with 
a slight variation. Dolci has also informed us that the eighth pada 
of KramadiSvara's Samkgiptasara was made known to Europe by 
Father Pons, a Jesuit missionary, who senta copy of the same 
to Royal Library in 1733. Dolci is of opinion that so far as 
known.to her, this is the only manuscript in ‘Europe, with 
Bengali character, of the 8th pada of Samkgiptas&ra, which was 
probably copied in the 17th century. It is this Bengali manu- 
script of Paris which had ^ been utilised by Lassen in his 
Institutiones. This very manuscript of Prakrta-dipika by 
Cangidevafarma, says she, was. copied by Jacquet for Lassen. 
This copy was done so carefully, Dolci says, thát it can easily 
replace the original This manuscript bears no date. It has 
36 folios and has the same colophon with that of A, c 
and Ci 

"Two years later, Nicolas Delius had also utilised d same 
manuscript and appended the Dhaätvādeśa portion of his Prakrit 
Grammar to his Radices Pracriticae, Bonnae ad Rhenum, 1839, 
which is regarded as a supplement to Lassen's Institutiones. 
` We are, therefore, fortunate enough to consult the Dhütvüdesa 
portions of CandidevaSarma’s commentary with the help of 
Delius's Radices. 

e Now, from the description of L (-Lassen) and D 
(= Delius) above, we are in a position to say that we have 
‘been able to consult partly the Prakrta-dipika of Capgi- 
devaSarma, although we cannot definitely . assert this until 
the manuscipt of Candideva as consulted and collated by 
Lassep, Delius and Dolci has personally been examined 
by me in its entirety. It- is said above that Lassen and 
Dolci have quoted the beginnings from this manuscript in 
which the name Capgdideva along with his tika  Prükrta- 
dipiká has occured, We have also noticed that Lassen and 
and Delius have presented us many portions, such as, Magadhi, 
Saurasent, Paifáci, Apabhramfa, Dhatvadeóa and others, from 
this manuscript. This gives us some opportunity to consult, 
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compare and contrast the texts of Lassen and Delius with 
those of. the manuscripts, A, B, C, C, and V, consulted and 
collated by me. On closer analysis and examination, it is 
observed that the portions edited by Lassen and Delius are 
perfectly in common with the manuscripts A, B, C, C, and 
V, save and except a few readings of L and D which can 
easily be regarded as variants. It is curious enough to note 
again that the sütras and the commentary thereon, are exactly 
the same with the edited portions of Lassen and Delius. The 
following, for example, can be cited : 

















Chapters Manuscripts 
and Text of L. D. A, B, C, Cy 
No. sütras. V and P. 
Ch. I Sa, 8 lavana-vadarayor St. 8 lavana-vadara- 
nityam : lonam, yor nityam : 
` voram : (LP. 40 APP) lonam, voram : 


» » » 14 &didütaáÉca samyukte: ,, 14 adidütaáca sam- 


kajjam, karanijjam, yukte: kajjam, 
sujjo : (LP. 40 APP). karanijjam, sujjo : 
In L (P. 40 APP) the So also in A,B,C, 
first chapter ends with C! and P. 
Svara-karyam 
nirvrttam. 

» ll , 2 kvacid yatvam va: » 2 kvacid yatvam 
gayanaM, gayagam va: và : gaanam. 
(LP. 41 APP) gayaņam va: 

$6 w oo 3 kvacid vatvam và: . , 3 kvacid vatvam 
suhao, suhavo va: và : Suhao, 


^. . -  subavo và: 
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Chapters Manuscripts 
and Text of L. D. A, B, C, C, 
No. sütras. V and P. 





Ch. IV St 46 jampadir jalpadeh: » 46 jalpadir jamp&dih : 


jalpader dhatoh jalpader dhatoh 
sthane jampadir sthine jampadir 
bhavati// jampai : bhavati// jampai : 
After this D gives After this A,B,C, 
a long list of root- C, and V (also P) 
substitutes. (De- give a long list of 
lius’s Dhatvadefa p. 10) root-substitutes. 


The number isa 
bit lesser than D. 


» Vw» 86 Magadhyam gasoh fah:, 86 Magadhyam tasob 


Sah: 
» s» » 87 rolah: » 87 rolah: 
» » » 08 yapacavargayukta 4 88 sata vaga yukta 
managuccaryah : mana guccaryak : 
(Lassen P, 393) Ayata cavarga 
etc. ` 


Examples need not be multiplied. In this way, if the whole 
text is reproduced, identical readings (excepting a few variants) 
will be noticed. Furthermore, Lassen and Delius have, some- 
times presented us a better type of readings which has, therefore, 
been incorporated in the text, where all the manuscripts 
are not clear. As, for example, under the sitra—‘Sayyader et" 
(1.4) the word "and?" is given as one of the words belonging 
to this class of “akrttgage” in all the manuscripts as well as 
in the printed editions. Lassen’s quotation contains “vali”, 
although the ligature is “vandt” and this gives me support 
of my emended reading as [valli]; because, in all the texts 
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ofthe eastern grammarians, under the same “akrligana”, the 
word “vallt” is found and not “vandi. i 


Similarly. i in A, B, C, C, V and P the readings of the two 
sütras, such as : 
(i) “gahulyadir gathader alpadau" (St. V. 14 Printed Edn.) 
g&huli vahvati : 
"(ü) ''"Ehede" (V. 15 ibid) 
; hiadá phuttai uttabbha : 
are not clear. It has been thought that? "*g&huli vahvati khede 
hiada phutta daiu tubbha" may be the reading of the text (only 
by joining the sūtra “khede” with. the original example). 
Luckily Lassen's readings have come to our rescue. He has 
given it as follows : 
gühugy&dir yathader alpadau : 14 
gühupi vadghati khede hiaga phutta daiu tubbha : 14 
(P. 450 of the Apabhramfa chater). 


Lassen has also pointed out its correction as “yaddhadi" khede 
higaaphuto etc. in the footnote. Here also we notice the 
the identical readings of the text. $ 


In the same manner the reading of the sütra—gata-vargayuktā 
manāguccāryāh (V. 88) ofall the printed texts is unintelligible 
and obscure. The manuscripts consulted by me contain the 
readings as 

“yata-cavargayukta managuccaryah (A, C & C4). 

The reading of Lassen is 

í “yapacavargayukta manāguccūryāh.” 

Whatever may be the readings, it is pretty certain, that all 
these readings are not clear on this point. The insertion of 
p (inthe reading of Lassen) and 4 (in the other) leaves us in: 
doubtful obscurity. Another reading beginning with $ is un- 
doubtedly a scribal error for y as corroborated by the readings 
ofthe other manuscripts. But still the reading of Lassen has 
helped: us to emend the reading of the text which will 
be yapa [ra]—cavargayukta managuccaryah, in which case [r] 
has been dropped by the: scribe through oversight. If this 
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emended or conjectural ‘reading is cofrect, then the meaning 
of this sütra will be quite clear and it will go at par with the 
later eastern Prakrit grammarians like, PuruSottama (cu. spasta- 
télavyah, XIII. 13), Ramagarma (cavargabünüm  upari prayojyo 
yuktegu cantahsthayakarah, IL 2.18) and Markandeya (cajayor 
upari yah syat. XII. 21). It is quite possible that at the time 
of Kramadiévara the palatal sounds were pronounced with y 
profixed to it. This was still prevelant at the time of Rama- 
garma, and Markandeya. In this way the readings of Lassen 
and Delius have helped us much in determining the correct 
meaning of the text in some doubtful and obscure cases. 
There will be no doubt, therefore, to say from the examples 
quoted above that both the manuscripts and L and D are 
identical and the same. 


From ,the above descriptions it has become clear that the 
present vrtti of the 8th p&da (ascribed to Jumaranandi) and 
the commentary of Candidevasarma are practically identical. 
The reasons behind this are not far to seek. T wo possible expla- 
nations may be suggested. First, it may be said that Candideva 
wrote his commentary on the vrtti of Jumaranand! with an 
introduction at the beginning. He was, perhaps, at the begin- 
ning a bit elaborate, as the introduction of Lassen shows, and 
then afterwards epitomised his discussions and wrote itina 
condensed form which we have at present. Initially he had 
also given some explanations of some sütras, but later on he 
had, perhaps, discarded that idea, and left it to Jumaranandi. 
Or secondly, it may also be surmised that when there was no 
commentary on the 8th pada (as we do not know any other 
commentary earlier than this—Goyicandra's commentary is not 
available now), Candideva wrote this commentary independently 
which had been styled, in course of time, after Rasavati of 
Jumaranandi. And as his commentary was written only on 
the 8th pada (after which we have portions on metres and 
rhetorics) we do not find any colophon of Capjideva. But the 
colophon in which the word “Rasavati" occurs, is found at the 
end of the metres and rhetoric portions. That is why in all 
the manuscripts (A, B, C, C,) as well as in the printed editions 


